NATIONAL 


WOMEN: N.Y. Governor Tries To Eliminate MDor- 

tions For Medicaid Patients 
*200 wds c 

PRESS: Bay Area Community Papers Sue San Fran- 

cisco Examiner and Chronicle 
*200 wds * 

LABOR/WOMEN: N.Y.C. Employment Agencies Engage 

In Widespread Age Discrimination Against 
Office Workers 

1200 wds/Graphic - 

NATIVE AMERICANS: Indian Activist Killed; Body 

Found on Pine Ridge Reservation 
750 wds/Photo L 

INTELLIGENCE: Ex-CIA Director Colby Challenged 

By Cornell Students 

275 wds 1 

SPORTS: Temper of the Times 

*75 wds 1 

LABOR: West Virginia Miners Wildcat For Strong 

Black Lung Law 

1200/ Photo and Graphics ! 

NUCLEAR POWER: Fire Breaks Out In Oregon Nuclear 

Power Plant 

950 wds/Graphic 

NUCLEAR POWER: Poll Shows Scientists Against 

Nuclear Energy 

*1 50 wds 

FARMWORKERS: Gamma Rays to Replace Lettuce 

Pickers? 

1200 wds 

POSTAL RATES: U.S. Postal Service Seeks Cheaper 

First Class Rates For Corporate Users, More 
Junk Mail 

400 wds 1 

CHILDREN: Toy Compani es Step Up Pol ice Military 

Toy Production 

*200 wds 1 

* denotes short, 250 words or less 


INTERNATIONAL 

SPAIN: Six Killed By Police As Strike Wave Hits 

Spain 

1800 wds 1 

FRANCE: Farmers Go To Paris To Protest High Costs 

And Middlemen 

1150 wds 6 

CHILE: Groups Work To Challenge U.S. Government 

Insurance to Multinationals Which Invest in 
Chi 1 e 

1750 wds/Graphic 


GRAPHICS 


COVER: Miner 

CREDIT: Peg Averill/Art For People/LNS 

LABOR: Two black lung drawings P-1 

LABOR: Earl Dotter photograph of black lung demon- 
stration P"1 

NUCLEAR POWER: R. Cobb cartoon P-1 

A feature page of drawings of people workingby 
Pe g Averill _ 

SPAIN: A reproduction of "Guernica" P-3 

LATIN AMERICA: Graphic p ’ 3 

NATIVE AMERICAN: Photo of Anna Mae Aquash P-3 

LABOR/WOMEN: Drawing of women office workers.. P-3 



Wildcat For Black Lung Law 

Oregon Nuclear Plant Accident 
Spain: Strikewave Continues 
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NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

The Mouro ao-n Eagle, a newspaper in Whit.es- 
burg, Kentucky where a mine explosion killed 15 
workers on Mar:b 9, is sending us an article 
and photograph-:* or r h c mice disaster The story 
will be in the next pa kv and includes detail- 
ed information on T be salety violations by the 
cca 1 company that led to 'be explosion, as well 
as the company's past safety record 

We will f hs»/e a feature article on the 
California voter initiative to ban nuclear power 
plants in chat erata- A referendum on the issue 
will be held there in May Similar steps are 
being taken in twenty cvher scares, and if 
that includes your area, krep cs in touch. Be 
sure to se e t h - oni.it in this packet on the 
Oregon nuclear p-iaoc a: r idem 

We are including a graphic ir ibis packet 
an the recently am : or ;ed boycott of Sunmaid & 
Sunsweet pi cda.. r a See packe r ih 7 i for the 
article on "he UF W - i e d b : y ' o t ‘ - 

S: i.T.g r or new 

INS 
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COP RECTION 

In t h a l a s t pa c ke i , ;; / / 7 , \ n c h : p ig c 1 3 
article on REDLINING, paragraph l c. o. 2i-o. 
1 a s t 1 \ T o id is c.^cj^n ^ u g > n c r d o. .. n . i • 
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[See packet #762 for our last article about the 
strikes in Spain. ] 

SIX KILLED BY POLICE AS STRIKE WAVE SWEEPS SPAIN 

NEW YORK (LNS ) — Increasing repression against 
Spain's militant strike movement has resulted in the 
killing of six strikers between February 25 and 
March 8. 

A clerk was shot and killed by police on Febru- 
ary 25 after a worker's commission meeting at Elda, 
in the province of Valencia. Four days later on 
February 29, nine people were arrested as hundreds 
demonstrated to protest the killing, and to demand 
the mayor's resignation, amnesty for political pri- 
soners and home rule for Valencia province. 

The largest confrontation between workers and 
police occurred on March 3 in the Basque city of 
Vitoria, when two workers were killed and approxi- 
mately one hundred injured. Two more of those 
critically injured died later in the hospital. 

These killings followed a series of strikes 
beginning in January in several of that city's 
enterprises — and throughout Spain — in response 
to the freeze on wages declared in November by the 
newly-formed government of Prince Juan Carlos. 
Strikers' militance in Vitoria had increased as 
management refused to negotiate with the worker s 
commission's delegates, who are representatives 
chosen by the workers, and instead demanded to ne- 
gotiate only with the state-controlled, official 
syndicate. This is the only labor organization 
allowed by Juan Carlos and the previous Franco re- 
gime . 

The March 3 Attack 

A general strike had been called in Vitoria for 
March 3 in a show of solidarity with metal workers 
on strike since early January. At 10 AM that mon 
ning, a procession of 10,000 workers, joined by stu- 
dents, marched peacefully through the city s streets 
until they were dispersed by police one hour later. 
Another demonstration regrouped at noon which was 
joined by women exhibiting their empty shopping bags 
in protest of the cost of living which has soared 
40% over the last year. This demonstration was also 
brutally ended by police forces, while nearly the 
total population of the city was in the streets. 

Early in the afternoon, a group of strikers 
v-k; expelled by police from the church where they 
haa gathered to meet, as they had done every day 
since the strike began. At 5:00 they again gathered 
in the church, which was immediately surrounded by 
police, who prevented late arrivers from entering. 
Police then shattered several windows and threw 
tear gas grenades inside. As the police moved 
inside the church they opened fire on the workers 
who crowded through the doors and jumped through 
windows in an attempt to get out. It was during 
this attack that the four people were killed. 

The news of the police attack spread quickly 
through the city, and angry inhabitants overturned 
buses and cars to erect barricades in the streets. 
Groups of people threw rocks at banks and public 
buildings, and at 7 PM a Molotov cocktail was thrown 
against the central government building, severely 
injuring a police officer. 


The death of the four demonstrators led on 
March 4 to strikes and demonstrations across the 
entire Basque region of northern Spain. In 
Pamplona, where 30,000 industrial workers are on 
strike, police used tear gas and rubber bullets 
to disperse demonstrators- In Bilbao, Spain's 
major industrial center and the biggest city in 
the region, workers and students clashed with 
police throughout the day. 

At the scene of the killings in Vitoria, 
heavily armed riot police and paramilitary civil 
guards patrolled the streets. Leftist parties 
and underground labor organizations called for a 
general strike for Monday, March 8, to protest 
the killings. 

Five hundred thousand workers paralyzed the 
Basque countryside with a general strike on Monday 
March 8 in response to the call to protest the 
killings of the four workers in Vitoria. Eighty 
percent of all the workers in the Basque province 
struck and many of them took to the streets. 

In Bilbao, where the percentage of strikers 
was the highest, all major industries and ship- 
yards, a quarter of Spain's heavy industry, were 
shut down, many of the city's banks were closed, 
and many schools were deserted. The resort city 
of San Sebastian and its industrial belt were 
completely paralyzed. 

At a demonstration in Basauri, an 18-year 
old steelworker was killed after riot police 
using tear gas and rubber bullets against several 
hundred demonstrators, opened fire with lead 
bullets and shot the young worker in the head. 

The work stoppage was widely observed in 
Vitoria where 50,000 people attended a funeral 
for a victim of March 3, who had died the night 
before. A fugitive labor leader read a workers' 
manifesto at the funeral demanding the reinstate- 
ment of all workers fired for striking. The other 
demands of the striking metal workers are a pay 
increase, a 40-42 hour work week, better vacation 
and sick pay and retirement at 60 years of age. 

The day after the general strike, on March 9, 
40,000 people attended the funeral of the young 
worker shot the day before at Basauri. The mass, 
conducted by 15 priests, was held in a local 
stadium. Earlier, a meeting called to protest 
the new killing drew 10,000 people. 

Local labor leaders at the funeral called 
for an indefinite general strike to protest the 
steelworker's death 

’’The fight for liberty is now beginning,” 
a strike leader told the crowd "In the future 
people will recall Basauri and Vitoria as the 
places where the revolution of Spanish workers 
began. ” 

One hundred thousand workers in the nearby 
town of Barcaldo also held a protest march that 
afternoon to protest the killing. 

The Coal Miners 

The focus of activity in northern Spain 
shifted on March 10 from the Basque country 
to the coal mining province of the Asturias 

where a coal miners' strike is in its third 
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month- C I ande- c ■ ne ; =do* o-'yan ; ons there 
had called tc« a da/ or su^gy-e to protest the 
closing down of ~ : •" ; kc ‘ oocnd coal mmes and in 
support of the wo •' ke ~ uf V i u ' a • 

There we re ~ c a c i e e d a cmo n s t r a i ’ on s in the 
provincial cap 'id 1 o T Uve:oo, but the heavy presence 
of par ami litany ci'r i guards enabled authorities 
to prevent a la 'ye gat her. rig. The cm; I guards 
had thrown up a ' jaOD <oc«, a-'ou id L^e cown on March 
9 to prevent cca * m’ne'S : ro.r entering the city 
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nine were aCLjttj o' be mg inerfi&e’^ of t.he Deifiocratic 
Military union (UmD'i, a clandestine cjcop of 
officers that r . a - u ' y e u d c mo c "a t » c t e f u rtus f o r 
Spain, j h e U M D a i s w c a ' 1 s \ox c n c c y a ; \ z a t i on 
of all po - l I ca l pa* ; ’cc - '-c’uamy the Communist 
Pa r t /- -and l or r : ji or a s dot on of tr-e major I ndus - 
tries. 

Span i sh wo kc . ; . i • • • - = to* s ;oks in all 
sections ui the c o ... n t . 7 J 0 o p « t c irie illegality 
of the str ikes Mltnou^n Juan wo ' ns rias prorri'Sed 
reforms, the rtp ds--' ; e franco leg. Nation is 
still >n e \ f ec t - s t r ■ ke s a > e » ' ) eya t , i ndependen t 
workers unions e*e outlawed, wages a e It ozen and 
political part»es a'e burned 

The highi »j! c ztd amnesi/ by Juan Carlos 
foi pc 1 i t 1 ca I p) - i sone ' last 1 a ! ! actually affected 
only 200 p r i s o n e " s and there arc s t ‘ l 2,000 in 
pr 1 son and 20 , 000 uwa -ting i ■ \ a • 1 h 1 s 1 as t 

group must repot co the police every two weeks. 

In add f t 1 on , thee are 50,000 m I 00 , 000 po 1 i t i ca 1 
exiles living o u t s < d e tne country and unable to 
return Activ’sts -aside Spain are oiten refused 
passports or have had the r passports taken away 
by the po I ice- 

About A 0 pe ' wC 1 1 o t Spain s po'»t-cal prisoners 
are members of tne w de^spread clandestine workers 
movement known as the vo ke-'s comm ss ions. Worker s 
commissions are ruw ac c • ve 1 n almost every factory 
and plant throughout the country- These local worker 
r e p r e sen t a 1 1 v e s meet >n both regional and national 
worker s commissions o * yen : za t ’ on ^ 
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;,rr.e c? / negotiate with representat i ves 

c f thc.se ill : f .."iver'c commissions because a~ 
t reern eats mam * ' me govt rnment -control led syn- 
dicates are r^v riiacr jo by striking workers. 

, r ;i<or r c • Spain have had several basic 
02 , xur.cs ji ■ c r )f • d e Increases plus other job 
benefits ac _-Wy for $t~ ke leaders from prose- 
cut ? on as 'j t ! 1 - r rju-nes ty for striking workers, 
the r ‘nht t> > \ ■ ■» worker-controlled trade unions, 
and p el 1 1 ' c:u . r ? endoma 


(Thanks to 


Internews for much of this information.) 
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. TRIES TO ELIMINATE 


-. i-(.T< MEDICAID PATIENTS 

N -TV; 

; • , j. ■ f t y Kepor t/LNS) --New York Gov- 

e r r. o ' f . c g fi u , 

‘ - a introduced an amendment to 

h i s hea I th bit 

1 that would virtually eliminate a- 

bor lions from 

those sirgocal benefits available 

to Med.caid f> 

it i m f ’ . 

A s i fi. ! ! a . 

• i j; New Jersey was recently 

thwarced by a 

pr r ry injunction issued by a 

■' ede rai j udge 

, . e ton on February 2 r ILS. D i s - 

t r i c t C o u r : •. 

u „ : ge Barlow said he would con- 

duct I ear ir ( , 

i '‘-rher the injunction should be 


itade 


at. : r m Byrne had signed a ban on 

:-ha ; . e of Fund s fo r abortions last Dec- 

oiube ov-c r. .< ’ .. ; iar legislation in other 

k-u r^-i-k down by the federal courts 

r: .T v ,. , -i - . - ' 1 The American Civil Liberties 

Ur. „• /o - ... ■ • j, law under the 1 4 th Amendment 
of the. , i he plaintiffs are five preg- 

) p . . ) s * c \ an s , and the Hudson Health 


, v/o.ien ! s Political Caucus has 
• to protest Carey’s move in let 
, i r mentioning Bill Number 39 , 


j. j, j, J, j. j, j. J. .1. jl 


COMMUC > ” ■’ SuL ■ F EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 

A'w F ■ \! . . .. (CA.rr.rron Sense/LNS) --S i x Bay Ares 

rscii a-." c-. .kajd i ty newspapers are suing the San 
,-r; n .. t '".c l ' i ! ' and Chronicle, charging that the 
-,Ci, bi red an ■ • mg c r rangements of the two sup- 

coseo : y in.'.r. dent aai lies damaged the advertis- 
, ng at' lit, ■ " ti-ors other papers- 

’ t.|- Anti "trust action include 

3 erF': lev's . '• ;i ■ s , Pt , Richmond's Point Count- 
erpoi.il. an t,. n Carrie, along with three papers 
that n r'e ; .. r , vt; i 1 s h i r.g , S.F. Good Times, Rich- 

mond's Frei-'-. i News, and the Berkeley News. 

i n a a ; >\,r suit the Bay Area Guardian re- 

cent lv won .! '' I ;C 0.000 -i;t of court settlement. The 
new t-.Ft i » 'e;S action attempting to bring in 
all cine: \ . c in the area’. The outcome could be 

another finjn -.-e .dement or a ruling requiring 

t he tw o d r ;-, 1 y . r.rt 'ndependent of each othe r. 
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(See graphics) 

N.Y.C. EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES ENGAGE IN WIDESPREAD 

AGE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OFFICE WORKERS 

"Employers want to have young , cute things around 
them . I know they are not supposed to discriminate > 
that r s the law. But face it... it's an unwritten agree- 
ment. I r m not supposed to say this 3 but that' s the way 

^ ' IS * — Employment agency job counselor 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Following a two month investigation 
in January and February, 1976, the New York-based Wo- 
men Office Workers (WOW) released a report March 4 
documenting "widespread and continuing discrimination 
against older women seeking office jobs in today f s 
labor market." 

The report concludes that employment agencies e- 
valuate and refer women to office jobs on the basis of 
age and appearance rather than skills and experience. 

As a direct result of the. blatant discrimination, 
WOW has filed six sex and age discrimination complaints 
with the New York State Division of Human Rights, And 
the organization will continue to put pressure on var- 
ious government agencies, including the Department of 
Consumer Affairs, the state Attorney General’s office, 
and civil rights bureaus. 

In the first part of the investigation, a male 
caller placed job orders with 125 employment agencies 
asking for "an attractive, young girl,.. a good looking 
chick. . .under 25," and found that 70 percent of the 
agencies willingly accepted the order. The remaining 
30 percent mentioned the anti-discrimination law but 
quickly informed the caller that they understood what 
was wanted. Not one agency refused to take the job 
order on the grounds that it was discriminatory. 

"I won’t send you any dogs," a staff member of 
the V . A . Parr Agency told the caller, "...right you 
want a young woman," another agency replied, I un- 
derstand what you are saying and L can fit the bill 
— an airline stewardess type," still another answered, 

"At first I didn’t think it would work, the male 
investigator asserted at the March 4 press conference. 
"The job order was so outrageous, so blatantly dis- 
criminatory, I thought they would laugh when they 
heard it. T Unfortunately no one laughed. The calls be- 
came more and more painful to me as I went on. Some- 
times J. was asked if I cared what race the girl was. 
It was almost as though 1 could order a white woman, 

23 years old, 5’4" with any body measurements I wanted. 

For the second part of the investigation, a team 
of two women, one 50 years old, the otijer 25, visited 
selected employment agencies, both applying for secre- 
tarial jobs. They were equally qualified except that 
the older woman had more years of experience. 

Despite her solid experience, excellent perfor- 
mance on tests, and demonstrated competence, the older 
woman met a startling variety of discriminatory acts, 
ranging from demeaning remarks to flat denials of ac- 
cess to job openings. 

Older women are detained while younger women are 
rapidly interviewed and referred to employers withh 
well-paying jobs, good bonuses and benefits, explain- 
ed the older woman at the press conference, 

"Though I wa s complimented on my skills, work 
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and background, command of English and dignity, 
she said, "only one agency selected a referral from 
their job order card files. The others didn’t even 
bother £o look through their cards . 

"Many of the counselors found some time," the 
woman continued, "to confide in me always in low- 
ered tones and after looking around cautiously — 
that my only ’problem’ was my age. At one agency 
I was told to remove my glasses for the job inter- 
view td> imporve my chances. The one counselor who 
felt he could place me as a ’mature’ woman revealed 
his client wanted someone who could resist his 
charms. I assume this counselor regarded me as a- 
sexual . 

Employment agencies, which place more than 
750,000 people each year in jobs, have a major im- 
pact on the job careers of millions in New York 
City. And the age discrimination they engage in 
substantially affects low wage women office workers 

Contrary to the myth that women work only a 
few short years until they marry, 75 percent of 
women workers are over 24 years old and two out of 
five are 45 years or older , 

Yet, employers pay only for a maximum of five 
years of experience, and the advancing age it sig- 
nals is a cestly disadvantage for a woman office 
worker who is almost never considered for promotion 
in her career. 

Besides simply not referring them to any jobs, 
employment agencies immediately track older women 
into lower paying jobs. Most clerical workers in 
private industry have no union protection. 

But despite an array of federal, state and 
city laws prohibiting discrimination on the basis 
of sex, race, age and national origin and religion, 
"major government compliance agencies have failed 
to review employment agency practices on a regular 
and systematic basis," Women Office Workers state 
in their report.. 

"The laws will continue to be dead letters," 
concluded Noreen Connell of the group, "unless 
women office workers keep up their pressure on civ- 
il rights agencies to enforce the laws." The group 
calls for revocation of the licenses "in short, 
put employment agencies out of business if they 
refuse to comply with the law. 

' Other demands of the group include educational 

campaigns among unemployed and employed people, 
sufficient funding; of government regulatory agen- 
cies, and non-discriminatory proceedures for test- 
ing job applicants. 

"Women Office Workers will no longer tolerate 
employment agency practices that deny us compensa- 
tion for our skills and experience — and we will in- 
tensify our struggle against discrimination." 

* * * 

For a list of 68 employment agencies in New 
York City that accepted discriminatory job orders, 
or for more information, contact \ Women Office 
Workers, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 
10022, Or phone (212) 688-4160< 
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i ND ' AN ACT iVIST KiUElH 
BODY FOUND ON PiNE RID-GE RESERVATION 

by Candy Ham! 1 ton 


OGlAlA, S D C lN 5 ) --The body of Anna Mae Pictou 
Aquash, a Canad an .Indian active in the American 
Indian Movement n Los Angeles,, 5t. Paul, and Pine 
Ridge, was round February 2A near Wanblee on the 
P,ne R.dge Reservation in South Dakota. The FBI 
did not announce the identity of tie body until 
March 6 


Desp te the local medical examiner's assertion 
that the death was caused by exposure, Dr, Gary Pearson 
a patho i oq 1 st r r om St Paul, conducted a second 
autopsy 'n wh’th he round a buljet in the cheek 
bone t'red at close range from the back of the head. 


Wounded Knee in April, 1 973 » and Pedro Bissonette, 
killed by the BIA police in October, 1973. There- 
fore we question Dr. Brown's independence and 
credibility, We want to know the truth about Anna 
Mae's death and the possibility of the government's 
involvement f n It, 

"Anna Mae worked hard serving her Indian 
people and assisted us in our efforts to shed the 
shackles of government paternalism. She was with 
us in the past and we are concerned because we feel 
her involvement as our ally probably caused her 
death 

Anna Mae Aquash' s family has come from Canada 
to Pine Ridge and will rebury her there, A group 
has formed in Oglala to continue the investigation 
into the circumstances of her death 


Aquash pa ; t ' c ' pated in the 1973 occupation of 
Wounded Knee and the struggle that has ensued since 
then on the rese.jdtion against tepression by local 
and rede ra i authorities Over 30 Indian activists 
have been k' l led on Pine Ridge since the Wounded 
Knee occupation thee years ago. 

A in,, , 3 1 yea-s old and the, -mother of two 
dauqhie-s, had been considered a fugitive by the 
FB Since ;he ra-led to appear for a trial in Pierre, 
South Dakota on a r rearms violation in November. 

Those charges stem r om a September 6, 1975 raid by 
ove, 100 a , ned FB agents on the Rosebud Reservation, 
neighboring Pone R dge- 

Acco: d i ng to Bureau of Indian Affairs police, 
she w a s -dent r * ed by her fingerprints after both 
hands were removed by court order and sent to Washing- 
ton DC The pol ce d-d not explain why it took so 
long to d pco v e. f om the fingerprints the identity 
of someone they we e seeking from this area- Local 
auiho t-es bu.ed her before they released her 
dent- l y 

He d • cs i a u tho- t es said Aquash had been dead 
to, one to two weeks when she was found February 2k 
by a a n c h e . -n d deserted area of Wanblee district. 
Many be l eve she was killed elsewhere and taken to 
that a ea , a :> he; r ends had no knowledge of her 
beino n the a ea eoently, and she never stayed 
<n W a nbiee when on the reservation as she did not 
know many people tne e 

On Ma ch 9 the traditional leaders of the dls- 
t.-ct of Oglala, where Aquash had previously stayed 
on the ie>e-vdi on, released a statement about her 
death , as se ; t ng ; 


[See Graphics] 
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EX-CIA D i RECTOR COLBY CHALLENGED BY CORNELL STUDENTS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Since being replaced as CIA 
director after his image was tarnished by disclosure 
of the Agency's covert operations, William Colby 
is now on the campus lecture circuit, to explain 
"what intelligence is all about," 

in addition, Colby says that he is considering 
writing a book about Vietnam, to aid in the "his- 
torical assessment of what went wrong and what we 
did that was right-" Colby was the CIA officer in 
Vietnam in charge of the bloody Phoenix program 
that was responsible for assassinating over 20,000 
civilians suspected of belonging to the "Viet 
Cong Infrastructure," 

First stop for Colby on his lecture tour was 
Cornell University in Ithaca, New York on March 9 
where he was met by frequent booes and hostile 
questions from a s’zable portion of the 2000- 
person audience- A large banner draped over the 
balcony facing Colby read: "Assassin Colby; At 
Cornell, 2,500 Dollars; !n Vietnam, 26,000 Bodies." 
Colby received a $2,500 payment from Cornell for 
his talk. 

Despite obvious hostility from many members of 
his first audience, Colby says that he will continue 
with his planned lecture circuit. Colby’s next 
scheduled appearance is at Tuiane University in 
New Orleans on March 28. 

" 30 - 


"We do not be i eve Anna Mae died from exposure. 
We ae certain thdt roul play is involved. The way 
■n wh * ch the B A police and the Federal Bureau of 
nve^t gat-on have handled this investigation makes 
it appear moe or a coverup than an investigation of 
st I i anoihe -nd'an killed on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation 

"n she was denmfied by fingerprints, why did 
. t take so long? Why was she buried before she was 
posit- v ely - den t r - ed? Or did the police and federal 
and t- bai dutho * ties know who she was all along? 

"Docto- B own, the pathologist who conducted 
Anna Mae 1 s r- st autopsy also provided the BIA and 
FB i w-th the ntcrmation they $$nted about the deaths 
of Buddy Lamont, killed by the federal forces at 


[Thanks to Grant Peck in Ithaca for this informatior 

^ A, ^ ,,, ... .t, a, ,i. ,*j, ,v y, y. y> X ,•< y* ... JU y- ,U J. .v y c y ; -J, JL Ju J- y- Ju y- JL J, 

TEMPER OF THE TIMES. , - 

NEW YORK (CPS/LNS) --Stanford University studenl 
recently changed their team's nickname to the Robbei 
Barons after the school's founder Leland Stanford, 
a 19th century railroad mogul. 

The previous name, "Indians", was voted out 
after kO years, when American Indian students said 
they found the name and the caricature offensive, 

--30- 
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[See graphics to go with this story.] 

WEST VIRGINIA MINERS WILDCAT FOR STRONG 
BLACK LUNG LAW 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Five thousand coal miners in 
West Virginia went on a week-long wildcat strike 
in the first week of March to demand stronger Black 
Lung legislation than was recently passed in the 
House of Representatives. What the strikers con- 
sider a "chopped-up" version of the bill must still 
be passed and signed by the Senate and President. 

Many miners were forced back to work by the 
enormous fines levied against them by the courts 
$100 per miner per day out on strike. 

Black Lung, or pneumoconiosis, is caused by 
breathing coal dust for long periods of time, and 
is incurable. According to the West Virginia Black 
Lung Association, "Many of those fortunate to sur~ : 
vive in the mines, where the accident rate is double 
that of any other occupation, die slowly from Black 
Lung, an occupational disease that slowly incapa- 
citates and finally kills." 

The disease, that today victimizes more than 
several hundred thousand miners, occurs when coal 
dust that irritates the lungs forms scars that de- 
stroy the lung tissue and the sourrounding blood 
tissue. This either prevents air from getting to 
the lungs or prevents air in the lungs from getting 
into the bloodstream. The disease also causes heart 
attacks because the heart must work much harder 
to force the lungs to function. 

The striking miners 1 main objection to the 
bill p»assed in the House on March 2 was a provision 
that hard coal miners who worked for 25 years be- 
fore 1971 and soft coal miners — the great majority 
of U.S. miners — who had worked for 30 years prior 
to 1971 would automatically receive Black Lung 
compensation. The striking miners demanded a 15- 
year eligibility. They said that the United Mine- 
workers Union, which had supported this in the 
past, did not push hard enough for this provision 
in the recent lobbying. 

The 1971 cut-off date was set by the govern- 
ment on the grounds that dust levels in the mines 
have been reduced in the last five years by coal 
operator dust control programs. 

However, a new study by the federal government 
General Accounting Office shows that laboratory 
findings do not support coal operator claims of 
sharply reduced dust exposure and that the govern- 
ment's entire dust sampling system is of doubtful 
validity. The report shows that dust samples sub- 
mitted to the government are selected and controlled 
by the coal companies and often do not represent 
actual conditions in the mines. 

The study also found that the Mine Enforcement 
and Safety Administration failed to assess and 
collect fines of sufficient size to deter further 
violations. Miners have long argued that dust levels 
and the danger of Black Lung remain high despite 
the passage of the 1969 Mine Health and Safety 
Act . 

The striking miners also demanded that there 
be no "retesting" of miners with medical proof 
from their own doctors of the -disease. A recent 


article in the Whitesburg, Kentucky* 1 Mountain Eagle'* 
revealed that the government systematically retests 
those with positive proof and disqualifies doctors 
from x-ray "rereading" if they diagnose Black 
Lung often. 

Most rereaders what are accepted into the 
government program do not live or work in the 
coalfield areas. As a result of this rereading, 
the UMW Journal reported "During the past 18 months 
the rate of new Black Lung claims approved has 
slowed to a trickle." 

The x-ray, while not the only pro<£f of Black 
Lung, is the most often accepted. However, in some 
cases the disease never shows up on an x-ray, and 
for others, it is irreversible by the time it does 
show up. Earlier symptoms of shortness of breath, 
tiredness and dizzy spells are often contested by 
the companies and government. 

With the slogan "Black Lung, Red Tape Kills," 
miners also insisted that medical prodjf of Black 
Lung should not be appealed by the coal companies. 
The companies are contesting 97% of such compensa- 
tion claims which delays the payments to the 
miners for long periods of time. 

The wildcat strikers' third demand was that 
widows whose husbands were killed in mine disasters 
after working in the mines for at least 15 years, 
should automatically receive Black Lung compensa- 
tion. Previously, widows who did not have medical 
pro6f of their husband's disability were denied 
the compensation. 

The key provision that improved the Mine 
Health and Safety law in the version passed recentl 
in the House of Representatives was the establish- 
ment of National Black Lung Fund, financed by a tax 
on coal companies rather than by the government. 

For the first time they will pay for the disability 
compensation that their insufficient dust controls 
have caused. 

The House bill passed on March 2, extends per- 
manently the federal Black Lung program that was 
scheduled to end in 1981. 

The bill, "even with the little it has left 
in it," as one striking miner explained, must 
still survive a vote in the Senate, where it is 
expected to meet with more resistance, and is very 
likely to be vetoed by Ford. 

"If the Senate votes it down, or Ford vetoes 
it," he forecasted, "there'll be a union-sponsored 
week long strike." 

If the current House bill does pass the 
Senate and is signed by Ford, the miners plan to 
fight for amendments to include the demands that 
were "chopped out" of the current version. 

— 30— 

********* ****************************************** 

From Big Stone Gap, Virginia, a widow writes: " . • 
husband worked in the mines 42 years... He had an 
x-ray made 2 years prior to his death... They have 
been misplaced — there should be a reading of it at 
the General Hospital... I have been denied the Black 
Lung benefits. He diedyin the.year 1952.’ If there 


is anyway I could get the pension, I need it so 
badly. J am 78 years old and still working for a 

living. 
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FRENCH FARMERS GO TO PARIS TO PROTEST 
HIGH COSTS AND MIDDLEMEN 

by Schof i e 1 d Corye 1 1 

PARIS (LNS)--All through the last week in Feb- 
ruary, thousands of farmers from every part of the 
country streamed into Paris by train, special bus 
and truck to tell urban dwellers and the French gov- 
ernment that merchants and middlemen are rapidly 
squeezing the farmers' livelihood from them. 

The French farmers' struggle -- in a country 
where agricultural and rural people still constitute 
a significant, though diminishing proport ‘on of the 
population -- is daily becoming fiercer and more 
intense. Also in late February small wine producers 
staged a large scale raid on a powerful wine mer- 
chant in the south. And at Epinal in the eastern 
region of France, Michel Boye , a A6-year old farmer 
leader was killed during a sharp clash between 
peasants and police. 

During their action in the capital in late Feb- 
ruary, the farmers, organized by the bio Farmers 
Union, which includes both rich and poor farmers, 
sold their products -- wine, cheese, potatoes, eggs 
etc. -- or else distributed them free in a gesture 
of friendship with their urban compatriots. 

"Don ‘ t blame us for the cost of living," l heard 
one of the farmers say to a small group of Parisians 
crowding around to hear him. "It's not our fault -- 
we can t even make ends meet any more. Our costs 
of production are rising all the time and the younger 
farmers are forced to leave the land. Most of us are 
up to our necks in debt." Indeed, the farmers' average 
income has decreased by 1 6% in the last three years. 

The listeners were for the most part nodding 
in agreement -- and pointing out that "only the biq 
distributors, the middlemen, were benefitting from 
the increasing cost of farm produce." 

In front of the vast grey structure of the 
Finance Ministry l saw some dozens of French farmers, 
old and young, selling big hunks of Gruyere cheese 
at bargain prices. Other farmers were distributing 
glasses of wine free to anyone who wanted to taste 
i t . 

And all over the little square, farmers display- 
ed their banners as hundreds of government workers 
leaned out of their office windows to see what was 
going on. Many came down to "get a taste" and join in 
discussion with the farmers. 

One of the barners held aloft by a farmer read: 
"Compare The Prices We Get for Our Cheese With Those 
You Pav in the Stores of Paris'." And a leaflet 
distributed by the farmers of the Upper Marne point- 
ed out, "You pay 1.51 francs for a litre of milk -- 
we qet .75 francs for that litre." Just 50% of the 
price goes to the farmer -- the rest to a whole 
series of middlemen. 

One older farmer with ruddy cheeks was carrying 
a handwritten s i qn proclaiming "We are the Serfs 
of the Trust and Forced to Work for Less than the 
Minimum Wage." He explained: 

"The Trusts are the distributing firms that 
mafe ail the money, leaving but little for us and 


making the consumer pay a lot; but the Trusts I 
have in mind are also the big agricultural machiner 
firms, like [the U . S .-based] International Harveste 
and McCormick's, that charge so steep prices for 
the tractors we have to buy from them. You see, 

I've nothing against the American people, but , 

After a few hours of selling their products 
the farmers held up their banners, set off some 
firecrackers and started marching through the 
streets of the city, greeted by the smiles and cheer 
of people returning home from work. When the farmer 
reached the Gare de Lyon railroad station, they be- 
gan selling -- and talking, talking, talking -- 
aga i n . 

"Of course, we have the sympathy of the people 
of Paris -- everyone loves the farmer, you know. 
That's important and encouraging to us," explained 
a middle-aged wheat grower from the northwest. 

"But our real objective is to put pressure on the 
government to defend our interests at the Common 
Market meetings in Brussel les and here in Paris," 

In conversations, some of the farmers advocate' 
government measures to control the pr’ ice's of farm 
equipment as well as guaranteeing a "fair price" 
for the farmers' produce -- a "fair wage" is the 
way many of the demonstrators put it. They are 
also demanding a more equitable tax policy for the 
farmers, pointing out that taxes don't take into 
account their real costs of production. 

The approximately 17% of the French people who 
live and work on the * 1 and produce a high proportion 
of France's exports and domestic needs, and are 
largely responsible for the country's favorable 
balance of payments. But the government continues 
to be indifferent to their de te r i orat i ng economic 
situation, and many farmers, particularly the poor 
and more desperate ones, have intensified their 
protests . 

On February 29, for instance, a group of 
about 100 wine growers in the south of France -- 
well organized and armed with hatchets and iron 
bars -- broke into a big warehouse of the Ramel 
firm, a powerful wine merchant who operates through 
out Europe. 

The angry farmers smashed dozens of vats, 
causing the loss of about 2 million litres of wine, 
and put about 20 wine transport trucks out of 
commi ss i on . 

The farmers then cot into their buses and 
sped away before police could catch them. This acti 
may well be followed by similar pretests which re- 
flect the increasingly desperate mood of the 
poorest farmers in various parts of the country. 

— 30-- 
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BECAUSE THEY ARE POOR 

"When your case gets into court it will make 
little difference whether you are guilty or innocen 
but it's better if you have a smart 1 awye r , . . F i r s t 
and last, people are sent to jail because they are 

P oor ' --Clarence Darrow, defender 

of many political act'vist 
in a 1902 speech at Chicagi 
Cook County Jail 
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F t R£ BREAKS OUT N OREGON NUCLEAR POWER PlAN t 


0 / Norman Sol Oman 

p ; K T L and , Or e M v.:; ' v lNS)—A fire broke out in the power 
; U :_i y r Q ne » ,,1 1 land General Electric's Trojan 

Nu^ied. Power Plant forty mi'ies northwest of Portland 


on Ma ■ v.h 

4 The f 

t re at the power plant, wh ch had 

beef r, i 

r, ted 

rat 1 on 

for only two months, des- 

t v,C-J 

Vc . a I fO 

t •w' co n t 

o» circuit breakers and 

kp.wv.kdJ 

. l -'.a ; ei - 

r 1 0 ■ a g e 

support systems 

! Pc 

r " ! e: a t Q a y 

, 0 egon 

officials reveaied that 

1 c 'n S l h C J f'i 

a week 

e a • l 1 e r , 

on February 29 ? anothe- 

S r •■!... .** : " 

■ ^ n CJ p ( w 

jk piace 

at the facil ty The emer- 

gc ■ • - j *i’-i t 

c T t u 0 

pumps, designed to remove heat 

r . . t r-L- 

: ", 

, ww I e s , 

failed to stat According 

Cvj a . .. 

, J ■ i a y 

^ , ’ t 

was only because of the 


u*-a . . .-.:J b that the plant was not «n opera- 

l . y -y. h-: t . r c uke out on March 4 


/ v , ... r to the F.-ends ot the Earth, an en- 
.... : t - - • . : - -i ,;)i .ed in nuclear energy ssues, 

. r 'r,. v . . \ - ... n ttf:i :0 ope at on when the r ;e 

r. u . . 1 1 h a . c been i.nposs-ble tor operators 

i . .j j . e ' i - 1. _ 1 o > r 1 such a s 1 t u a 1 1 o n , the 

, j. : C ;0 o; would get hotre, arid hatte. ; 

u a . 1 f ' - c e 1 1 . 1 i down* and a » ad oe*~ i ve 

it'--- . - - / i c:>'\ n c j , :Vg a 50 'll. : 1 e . ad I uS 

a,- -.e.:ec/ has shrouded the ncdent 

- t ^ :, ; y^ di ic( the accident took pia^e ; 

(i lU1 ,..: 0 • . ... , . , R,.i)t • t b h : a u b claimed he knew nothing 

o \ i ' '-j c.j (j ^ . 1 1. , ¥■ 1 1 i ^ u ^ h other state o T f * c 1 a ■ s p"e- 

. ; ? i k. ed .]- a i On March 6 , US Nuc lea v 

f<e M uid i,.o Co ... • 5 ■ un ■ ep- esentat 1 ves were d spatched 

t •- v/<i s h r,q;on DC and Cal 1 to, n a and met * n a f ve 

h it r l with state government and Pot'and 

Gen- o! E-ieut — c U Gt) or t 1 c 1 a I s - 

P : , , t 1 a fid ' s two daily newspapers anci PGE F a ,e 
n dowiip.a/ 1 he two acc> dents, wh.ch ha^e 'e _ 
ce cd L I ; y i'k.- national coverage. 


nuciea powe:' piant safety- The suit charged that 
the mate * a 1 was being kept secret by the Nuciea^ 
Regu 1 ato'y Comm 1 ss ion - 


Nuc. ear Energy Oppos't ; on G-qws in Oregon 

The t 1 "e and water pump malfunction at the T. o- 
gan p a n t comes r n the mdsf of continuing com 1 


n tne m as^ OT continuing com 1 ct 
between Oregon eco<ogists and Portland's private y- 
owned eiecrr-c ut- Hty .monopoly Over corporate a 1 - 
tempts to build two new nuc k ea‘ power plants m ten 


II : on An t > -nuc 1 ea - 


t/a- Oregon at a cost of $22 b 
forces won a v-cio'y Ma^ch 9 when the Energy Fac ; ii 
S tt mg Co_nc * unanimously voted to reconsider 
g v 1 ng ?GE appro^a 1 to- the proposed Pebble Springs 
proj ects 


p ma y owned by out-of-state 'nvesto^s , 

PGE has an annua 1 budget of over $2 mi M on to 
local advert ; s ; ng about the "benefits" of nuc ! ea. 
plants, outs r r pp ng the budgets ot ant > ~n u c lea' 
g „ u o s by thousands to one 

: n No embe , Oregon w» I 5 vote on a "nuc-iea • 
safeguards" me aSu-e that would estabi ; s.h m n mum 
satety sta-’dads tor nuciea plants Pr ; -ate utili- 
ties n Oregon hove comp ! a ned that the standards 
wou'd probably prevent them t'om bu ; ld ; ng add t onal 
nuc 1 ea. t ac 1 1 • c 1 es 


Meanwh ' ie, Oregon’s Coanfon to ' Sate Power 
s circulating pet t-ons to place on the bal»ot a 
stronger measue wh ch would ban nuc 1 eat plants 
outr-gnt, nst at ng the state to purchase the ex- 
: st ng T ojan racii ty and close t down S >m 'a 
vote n : t i a T ;e: are be ng sought n at least 
twenty d-tieent s rates th s yea-" Nuc ear power 
companies c • « • r that exist n g federal : aws super- 
cede such =-:a-e n t at ves and vow to go to cou^t 
f states attempt T o block n u c ,; ear powe'' plant 
con st uct'On 
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PQ i ShOw^ bC'EN 1 " STS AGA NST NUCLEAR ENFRQr 


r of the Oregon Coal t * on ro' 
v ; C7 i ... n, ci 1 c state officials would probably not 

h 0 .-u ' -■ ;eo 1 ed [h t puir.p system breakdown of February 
29 i t h-.- t 1 ( r ' a d r ■, ' t occured a couple ot days later. 

ijriju. tiio P. ce-Anderson Act, wh > ch provides 

р, •: . ^ ! . j r p-operty damage caused by 

n..ui:n. • dent s , government officials can 

c -■ - p. - u , c.: . . : ^jed. powe r incidents secret ? n 

the a ;.?:c •• e, however, the state's Energy 

K.c ; -v ; ’ : . Council set in motion a proposal 
or. rv. ..I, ,1 ti-ii the public must be informed about 

с , m ? -o .. l wh v_h u.oses down a nuclear power 

i : ■ c s Pe,vu Plant is the second se> ^ous 

, , . . , - ,0 take place m a U S. nuclear power 

■ v , : C M, .h/j, 1 9/5 j un e I ect r 1 c f 1 r e broke 

o- . y .-j Sj/geat nuciea. power mstai" 

i .. , r e w-i Fe . . y . n A l abama The Brown " s 

(- - , > ,. v . cu t e Sui ted tn $500 million in damages, 

^.,1 au.... o n 1 . a ' • - > ■- on men la 1 groups, only "good 
s c . a J the craOOf r/oim catastrophic meltdown 

a- j >. k \ v.a^ r . ■ reiease 

On ;ne a- 1 Gay that the fire b-oke out at the 
i p r nt , : he o r ' on ol Concerned Scientists 

1 r 1 -ede a* uou 1 su t -n Washington DC to 

* 1- he c'e a a c-i /8 documents dea I \ n g with 
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NEW YORK vcNb)-- n a 'ecent survey ot ts 
iTiem.be- sh p, the Federal on ct American Sclent s:s 
.evea ed that nea ly two-rhi.'ds of ts members 
tavor a complete ha : t n ccn$t'uCt : on or phas ng cut 
of an nuciea power plants n the Un - ted State- 

An ndependent assoc at ; on of physic*sts ; 
med : cal 3C'ent*.>ts and chemists, the federation n- 
elude- t h 1 r t y - 1 ve Nobe 1 Pr ze winners In s t- Su - 
vey members we e asked to choose one of too 
nuciea energy opt ons On ‘ y s‘xteen percent uhese 
rap d nuciea, development proposed by the Ford 
Adm 'fiiSfation 

Anothe twenry-one percent tavO'ed a "go slow" 
approach, whereas s-xty-two percent favored e the 
a rno < a t o r * u it. on future powe r piant con s t u ' c t c n c 
halting operoti'ons »n ex sting plants aitogethe 

"30- 

NO MORE NUKES 

Piease send i.NS nto.-r.at on about ant -nuciea- 
power initial ves »n your state o local oppos t»on 
in your community We're at l60 Claremont Ave , NyC 
10027 or call L 2 1 2 ) 749-2200 
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II L PLACE LETTUCE PICKERS? 

\i1;l Monkerud 

following article wh\r ! : a,, 
a . L. Ua 0 j/: i ae , bar: 


-1l the U.S. Department of Agri- 
ls and agribusiness interests 
v' head of lettuce will soon be 
Lc; of radioactive gamma-ray 
s- are from growers, the USDA 
oriment with radioisotopes 
ing machine. The machine could 
fence industry, increase un- 
uger public health. 


ire pinned on the lettuce har- 
- r eat rising labor costs and 
-rs, and to boost their profit 
margins in this giant indus- 


L’ajaro and Salinas Valleys, 
•j.;uor imentation is being car- 
aptlv called "green gold." 

•a of seven months, rich soils, 
region produces 40% of the 
h year in the U.S. Total 
140 million yearly, six times 
•■op. Understandably, other 
and Ai izona keep close watch 
innovations and develop- 


1 nice harvester is the selec- 
;; gamma rays through the heads 
ir.e maturity. After selec- 
are automatically cut and 
lag. The machines will 
•v-aiedly to harvest all the 


_i!,e another gamma-ray 
the fields to measure and 
urity of the lettuce, po- 
o the rays four to seven 


Vi claims that gamma rays are 
5 a i ng government clearance 
a problem. To find a way 
: i i.oisotopes , engineers at 
another selector using 


ho has been concerned about 
lettuce harvester," says 
v- j r on the project. "It’s 
.:*•] by a dentist, but operates 
•here's no detectable effect 
■y.,n rays are the same as x- 
! i c* from a radioisotope. The 
erd with the gamma rays is if 

. imentalists disagree. Some 
>mage to the lettuce and its 
content. Others warn of the 
cci dents during production, and 
j ing radioisotopes and x-ray 
of the radioactive rays 
.m.ige and sterility. 
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Although the USDA claims that gamma rays are 
perfectly safe, obtaining government clearance 
for development was a problem me to the acknow- 
ledged dangers of the radioactive rays. To find 
a way around the use of isotopes, engineers at 
Salinas USDA developed another selector using 
x-rays . 

"I don't know who has been concerned about 
x-rays used for the lettuce harvester," says Don 
Lenker, an engineer on the project. "It's similar 
to x-rays used by a dentist, but operates at a 
lower level. There's no detectable effect on the 
lettuce. Gamma rays are the same as x-rays except 
they come from a radioisotope . The only additiona. 
hazard with the gamma rays is if some would leak." 

Several companies are interested in beginning 
to manufacture the machines. Prototypes have been 
delivered to several fields in the Santa Maria and 
Imperial Valleys to "work the bugs out." USDA 
policy is to research and develop the machines and 
to provide all plans free of charge to the compan- 
ies . 

Lenker refused to provide any estimates on 
the at-iuimt the government has invested Because, it 
isn't "public information.'' But he did say two 
research engineers spent two-thirds of their time 
for 7-1/2 years and had the use of government fa- 
cilities, equipment, and the assistance of govern- 
ment workers to bring the project to 80% comple- 
tion . 

The lettuce harvester is only a small part of 
the research the USDA does for agribusiness. In 
1970, the budget of the Agricultural Research Ser- 
vices of the USDA was $158 million. The Agricul- 
tural Engineering section alone received over $7- 
million to work on machines such as the tomato 
harvester which cut harvesting crews by 60%, Mil- 
lions more were contributed to the lettuce indus- 
try . 

With the introduction of the harvesting ma- 
chine, "ground crews" numbering about 3500 workers 
who now do the most back-breaking work in the let- 
tuce fields at piece work wages (sometimes amount- 
ing to $6 - $8 an hour), will be totally eliminatec 
The lettuce industry will then employ only the 
hourly wage workers, who how make between $2.10 am 
2.85 an hour. 

The lettuce industry is currently making a 
push to develop the gamma-ray harvester because of 
setbacks in a chaotic market in the past year, 
which saw prices fluctuate from $2.25 to $7 a 
carton. While most stages of production, partic- 
ularly transportation of the harvested lettuce, 
are fairly constant, the growers are now attempt in; 
to cut back on the one cost they see as a variable 
— labor. 

"The lettuce harvesting machine is about the 
only way the industry can go," says Bill Huffman, 
the Salinas Extension Service. "Labor is around 
39% of the cost and all costs are going up. This 
means either increasing the use of machines or in- 
creasing the cost of lettuce. "Man minutes per cart 
"tine per head" are terms used by. growers i. ; :'d- 
in rr marketing, costs and profits. There is no men 
tion, however, of making the work easier or safer 

for the workers, -30- __ 
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GROUPS CHALLENGE GOV'T PLANS TO INSURE 
MULTINATIONALS THAT INVEST IN CHILE 

(Editor's note: The following article was com- 
piled from information provided by Research Assoc- 
iates International, a California based group that 
gathers information on multinational corporations 
and international trade union activity.) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A move is under way to give 
U.S. multinational corporations mu 1 1 i -mi 1 1 i on dol- 
lar guarantees aga I nst loss' i f 'they invest in 
Chile. Protests over the proposed move by the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) have 
already begun, but efforts are being hampered by 
the secrecy surrounding OPIC. 

OPIC, a semi - i ndependen t corporation owned by 
the U.S. government, insures U.S. multinationals 
against loss due to war, civil rebellion, exprop- 
riation and i nconvertabi 1 i ty of currency* The 
corporat ion '".had previously suspended issuing new 
insurance coverage to investors in Chile when the 
Marxist government of Salvador Allende was voted 
in power in 1971 -- a major step in the efforts of 
the U.S. to sabotage the economy of the Allende 
government . 

The decision by OPIC to re-extend its pro- 
grams to Chile investors is clearly a move to en- 
courage U.S. companies to invest in Chile and to 
prop up the badly faltering economy of the mili- 
tary junta. 

The devastating scale of the Chilean economic 
crisis can be seen through the rate of inflation 
which last year went past the 1 97^ record of 375 
per cent. One cause of the enormous rate of infla- 
tion is the 300 per cent increase in the country's 
military budget since the junta seized control in 
1973. 

According to the British paper the Manchester 
Guardian, prices YOSeat a rate twice as fast as 
wages in 1975. Since the dictatorship seized power, 
the price of bread has risen 13,563 per cent, 
milk 11,328 per cent,s6gar 26,566 per cent and 
t ransportat i on 9,900 per cent. 

In an effort to maintain the government it 
helped place in power, the United States has used 
world financial organizations that it controls to 
channel much needed money to the rightist govern- 
ment of General Augostino Pinochet. Last year the 
World Bank increased it aid to Chile from $48 mil- 
lion to over $53 million, and the International 
Monetary. Fund upped their stipend from $200 mi 1 - 
lionto $220 million. Both organizations, through 
U.S. assistance, had refused loans to the elected 
A1 1 ende admi n i st rat i on . 

Itiis OPIC money however that is the key to 
getting such U.S. giants as General Mototrs to 
set up operations in Chile. The Pinochet government 
has been trying to lure GM into expanding their 
investment in the country by offering them a virt- 
ual monopoly of the car and small truck industry. 

It is unlikely that GM will make the move without 
OPIC insurance, which would protect GM from exprop- 
riation should the junta be overthrown. 


proppingiup a repress i ve : regi me OP ! C is also reck- 
lessly endangering U.S. tax dollars in violation 
of OPIC's own bylaws. The Congressional provisions 
which established OPIC state that the f:i.rm is fo 
“encourage and support only: those private investment 
in less developed countries and areas which are re- 
sponsive to the special needs and requirements of 
their economies, and which contribute to the social 
and economic development of their people." 

That the junta through its need for great mil- 
itary spending to keep itself in power has run the 
nation's economy into the ground is clear from eco- 
nomic indicators. And that there is no concern for 
the M social , ; development of the people" is shown 
by the fact that labor unions, demonstrations and 
other forms of non-government controlled activity 
are illegal, and that thousands of people who op- 
posed the military dictatorship are now being held 
in Ch i 1 ean j a i Is. 

OPIC coverage of Chilean investments would 
also violate an OPIC requirement that the coverage 
not helo U.S. firms that move “runaway shops" to 
other countries. If the GM operation is allowed to 
develop in Chile it would mean that 30,000 units of 
production (cars and trucks) would be built by low- 
paid Chilean workers rather than in U.S. plants. U.S. 
auto workers are among the hardest hit by unemploy- 
ment o 

According to Its. own admission, seventy-five 
per cent of OP I C- 1 nsured investments have gone to 
seven ; countr i es , and nearly 50 per cent to only 
three nations --South Korea, Indonesia, and Brazil. 
All three of these countries have non-elected govern- 
ments that ban all but government controlled labor 
activities and jail or torture those who defy the 
regul a t i ons . 

Investment insurance groups such as OPIC in 
other countries -- Sweden and Britan for example -- 
prohibit insurance to firms wishing to establish op- 
erations in countries where the right of labor to 
organize is not respected. OPIC, however, has seemed 
to consistently favor aid to those countries that 
can provide U.S. firms with a cheap, unorganized 
labor market. 

An OPIC decision to insure U.S. firms in Chile 
would also be a tremendous risk of US. tax dollars. 
Though the firm collects nominal fees from the cor- 
porations it insures, the final liability for the 
insurance lies with the U„S, Treasury. If OPIC goes 
ahead with insurance to U.S* multinationals investing 
in Chile, the U.S. taxpayer could end up picking up 
the tab for the economic policies and unpopularity 
of the junta. 

One House report in 1973 said that “by ordin- 
ary financial standards OPIC is on the brink of insol- 
vency," and was being maintained only by the backing 
of the U.S. Treasury. At that time, OPIC was being 
seriously drained by payments to Anaconda, Kennecott 
Copper, ITT and other U.S. firms that lost their 
operations in Chile when the Marxist government was 
elected. ITT alone was paid $125 million by OPIC. 
OPIC had originally ruled that ITT did not qualify 
for payments because they had violated Chilean sover- 
eignty, but reversed this ruling in November, 1974. 

Since the beginning of the year, several 
groups, including the Washington Office on Latin 


Critics of OPIC point out that in addition to 
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America of the National Cqu-npil of Churches, the 
National Coord i nat i ngr^en^r ’ i n Sol idar i ty wi th 
Chile, and Research Associates International, 
have demanded that OPIC explain their reasons 
for the proposed re-extension of loans to multi- 
nationals in Chile. Recently joining the 
opposition to the planned OPIC insurance have 
been the United Auto Workers and the 500,000 mem- 
ber Amalgamated Meatcutterj. and Butcher Workmen 
of America. 

But complicating protest efforts is the 
secrecy of OPIC's operations. Since OPIC con*-" 
firmed that it was considering re-extension of 
loans to mul t inat ional s in Chile in January, it 
has refused all public comment on the matter. 

The OPIC staff, appointed by the U.S. President, 
consists of 11 board members, most of whom have 
worked for the very multinationals that OPIC in- 
sures . 

One member of the OPIC board, Charles Robin- 
son, was president of Marcona Mining Corporation, 
which has heavy investments in Chile. Robinson 
was later appointed Undersecretary of State for 
Economic Affairs by Henry Kissinger. 

In 1973, the vote in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives to remove U.S. Treasury backing 
from OPIC failed by a mere 26 votes. That would 
have amounted to the abolition of OPIC. 

Some labor groups, as well as Chile support 
organizations and groups opposed to multinational 
corporations are now pushing for another vote 
to abolish OPIC. Others are supporting an 
amendment to the OPIC charter that would prevent 
them from insuring firms in any country where 
the rights of free association and collective 
bargaining are denied to trade unions. According 
to one study this amendment would result in the 
denial of most OPIC insurance. 

Efforts to curb OPIC's activities face a 
stronq challenge, however. Since the banks and 
IJ’.S. multinationals have so much to gain from 
the re-extension of insurance to firms operating 
in Chile, and the U.S. Treasury and the taxpayers 
have so much to lose, that OPIC is now attempt- 
ing to carry out its Chile moves as quietly as 
poss i b 1 e . 

Activists working to expose OPIC, however, 
feel that if that secrecy can be shattered and 
public and labor awareness increased, OPIC's re- 
extension of insurance to Chile, if not its 1 en- 
tire operation, can be ended. 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE SEEKS CHEAPER FIRST CLASS RATES 
FOR CORPORATE USERS, MORE JUNK MAIL 

NEW YORK CLNS) -- The United States Postal 
Service is proposing a 14 per piece discount to 
all first class mailers who mail in lots of 500 
or more, sorted by zip code, according to Adver- 
tising Age, a trade magazine. Corporate users would 
be able to save hundreds or thousands of dollars in 
postage costs if the arrangement is approved by the 
Postal Rate Commission which must review changes 
in the U.S. Postal structure. 

In a separate move, the Postal Service is 
developing plans to deliver unaddressed junk mail 
to all mailboxes within certain zip codes. At a 
cost of 24 each, the Postal Service is proposing 
to deliver to every mailbox, whether people like it 
or not, circulars weighing up to one pound that are 
normally stuffed as inserts into weekend newspapers. 

While offering special arrangements to local 
merchants, the Postal Service is also proposing 
eliminating Special Delivery service to regular 
users . 

These changes, along with the closing down of 
thousands of rural post offices, are part of a 
drive to make the Postal Service operate as a profit 
making corporation, which it officially became in 
1971. The U.S. Postal Rate Commission, in a report 
issued late last year, however, said that one major 
reason the Postal Service was losing money was due 
to its service to junk mailers. 

The Postal Commission recommended reducing first 
class mail rates from 104 to 84 rather than raising 
it to 13C for the first ounce, and increasing the 
cost to bulk mailers. 

The Postal Service rejected these recommendations 
however, saying that bulk users would not use the 
mails unless it offered rates "compete t i ve" to other 
commercial means of distribution such as newspaper 
inserts and hand delivered fliers. 

-30- 
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TOY COMPANIES STEP UP POLICE-MILITARY TOY PRODUCTION 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "S.W.A.T.", Policewoman, The 
Rookies--they 1 re all moving off the TV screen and into 
the toy box, according to a recent report in Advertis- 
ing Age. Ten toy companies plan to up production of 
police-related toys for 1976 and at least 14 compan- 
ies have increased the number of military-themed toys, 
games and action figures, in what Advertising Age es- 
timates is a $100 million market. 


-30- 


(Special thanks to Rodney Larsen and Arnold 
Specter of Research Associates International for 
their work on this story. Research Associates 
International can be reached at P0 Box 9662, 
Marina Del Rey, California 90291.) 


DEAR FOLKS: 


THIS IS A BAD TIME OF YEAR FOR US BECAUSE 
WE HAVE TO PAY ALL THE TAXES THAT ARE SLAPPED 
ON US BY CITY AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS. HELP i 
PAY Y OUR BILLS--- 


S.W.A.T. will appear as a Milton Bradley board 
game and other companies will turn out S.W.A.T. flak 
vests, badges, cuffs, pistols, rifles, bullhorns, 
binoculars and a target set. 


A -.1. .U J„ „l, J. .v. .U -U J- J. A A -A A J. A -A A A A A .U jt A J. -A -A A A A A A J- -A A -A ^ 


Mattel Toys, already promoting its Big Jim P.A C„ 
lineup ("Profess ional Agents 6 Crime Killers") consist 
ing of action figures and SWAT vehicles, has announced 
plans to add SWAT team figures and a van to its "Heroe 
in Action" line. Also due--Police Woman Angie Dickins 
dolls and a Mobile Crime Lab. TV advertising for thes 
cuddly items runs at $18,952,000 in weekend kiddie sho 
alone, according to a Broadcast Advertisers REport* “3 
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Peg Aver ill/ART FOR 


TOP RiGHT: Photo ot a un tea M ■ f - worker "d / 
and black lung lobby ng ca-i;pa gr- that tcoK 
place Sept (6-17 , 1 9 7 5 Since the to- w =>- 
first introduced at that t ,r,e , *t was passed 
by the House of Rep, e sen Cc t ■ <e s W'th ke> 
provisions orn 1 t ted 

SEE THE STORY aBOuT t HE WilDLAT STR KE IN WEST 
ViRGiN'A FOR STRONGER BlACK lUNG LEG SuAT ON 
ON PAGE FIVE 


TOP lEFT CRED.T: 

PEOPLE, LNS 

SEE STORY ON PAGE F VE „ 


CREDIT: Ea*l Dot f- . / UN . (ED M’Nt WORKERS JOURNAL./ lNo 


BOTTOM RiGHT CKED . 1 . R . Cobb, ' A FREE F RE Si A NS 
SEE PAGE SEVEN, 


BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT; Reg Av 
FOR PEOPlE/LNS 

SEE PAGE FiVE FOR STORY. 
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** A FEATURE PAGE OF DRAWINGS OF PEOPLE WORKING ** 
CREDIT: Peg Aver ill /ART FOR PEOPLE/LNS 


TOP RIGHT: woman garment industry worker. TOP LEFT: short order cook. 


MIDDLE RIGHT: woman gas station attendant. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: construction worker. 


BOTTOM LEFT: night time office 
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i OP RIGHT: Graphic for tlVe UFW boycott 
of Sunmald 'and Sunsweet because of their 
role in s a ben aging the California 
Agriculture Labor Relations Board* 

SEE ARTICLE IK #771. 

CREDIT: Peg A v e r l L 1 / Ar t For ? e op 1 e / LN S 


TOP LEFT: Pablo Picasso's "Guernica". 
In April, 1937, German planes, sent 
to aid the Insurgents in *the Spanish 
CiVil War, bombed and destroyed 
Guernica, an historic Basque town* 
The indiscriminate bombing of 
women and children aroused world 
opinion and became a symbol of 
fascist brutality. 

Goes with story on page 1. 


MIDDLE RIGHT : Anna Mae Aquash, an AIM activist 
whose body was found on the Pine Ridge Reser- 
va c i on . 

C70E3 WITH STORY ON PAGE 4. 

Iren j t * A k w e s a s n c N o t eh / LIT S 


BOTTOM LEFT: Office workers. 

BOTTOM RIGHT: This graphic can go with the 

article on O.P. I*C. on page 9* CAT? GO WITH ARTICLE ON PAGE 3. 

CREDIT: Peg Averill/Art For Peopl'e/LNS 
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